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VENI CREATOR 
| WILL sing a song in praise of the Holy Ghost. 


A little man walking in a crowd of little men 
Feels a wind in his hair and goes silent all that day. 
And when other men talk he is silent. 


He holds his peac eC. 


As he moves through the streets of the city, 
He moves through a wind of peace— 

The peace that creates a longing, 

And the peace that is satisfied. 


He holds his peace. 
[121] 
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He holds the quiet of rain and cloud and sky. 

His peace is secure, and yet he gives it away, 

And his gift is multiplied, moving in his eyes and in his 
hands, 

His generous eyes and hands that give him away. 


Blessed is the little man in the dusty world 

Who gives his heart away through his eyes and hands. 

The sunlight laughs in his eyes and curves through his 
heart. 

The stillness of God dreams like water within his bones. 


Dreams sail across the ocean of his contentment. 
Breezes ripple with wonder his firmament. 
Stars watch over the vovage of his dreams. 


I am a naked man who is poor and defenseless 
Walking over the water of my dreams; 
And in these dreams I will drown if you do not save me, 


Creator, spirit of music and faith and light. 


te 


I walk on the waters alone with my faith in your quiet, 

Troubling my dreams with the weight of my poor desires. 

And I follow a star that shines and is hidden, and shines 

Once more on the sea of my dreams that you have given \ 
me. 


And now I pause, a man in my strength and weakness, 


[122] 


Edward F. O’ Brien 


Flesh that doubts and bone that resists and blood that is 
restless, 

But heart that would know and will that would rule a 

| 

i 


Will that would rule the skies and lands of my body, 


Heart that would know the skies and lands of your heart. 


| pause in my strength and weakness and wait for your 
word, 

The word that informs my flesh and my bone and my 
blood, 

The word that fulfils my heart and my will in silence. 


I stop and wait for your sign. 


Lord, give me a sign to direct my longing. 

Lord, give me a sign to find your ways. 

Even as a little boy who has lost his mother 
Sobs for his grievous loss in a world that is alien, 


So I seek for your sign to lead me home. 


My freedom is death 
But your bondage is life eternal. 
And I would burn among the living within you, 


And not freeze among the dead for ever outside your heart. 


3urn up my bones whose calcium resists your radiance. 
Let them be as the lime of the fowler, 
For I would snare other men into your golden cage. 


[123] 
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. . . . . . . . . 


So would I cross the Red Sea of my dreams uninjured, 

And lead through that sea all those who have faith and 
longing, 

And march with them into the desert of God. 


And in that desert there shall be no foemen 
Save God alone, 
And there shall we wrestle with God. 


Breath of eternal life, I would ever inhale you. 

I would inhale you and die out of space and time 
And I would exhale you and die into your heart. 
In and out I would weave the flame of my body 
Into your flame, and die into light forever. 


And there would be no more time, 

For your hot light would consume it; 

And there would be no more space, 

For all that I am and know would contract in you. 


And this contract of life between us would be for ever, 
And no divorce could separate you from me. 


Silent I wait for your breath passing over the waters, 
Silent I wait for the wind of your love to rush over 
The lonely sea of my dreams. 


[124] 


Th 
W 


Edward F. O’Brien 


I walk on the waters and wait for your breath to cleave 
them. 

I wait for the wind of your breath to part my life from my 
dreams. 


I hold my breath in the stillness and wait for a sign. 


There is no cloud in the sky and the sun is at noon. 

It burns on my flesh and floods my veins with its power. 
It aches in my bones and subdues my will to your silence. 
And no breath stirs. 


I am a naked man who is poor and defenseless 

Standing erect on the ocean of my dreams. 

And in these dreams I will drown if you do not save me, 
Creator, spirit of music and faith and light. 


Though I walk in the dayspring and drink of the fountains 
of music, 

Though I eat of all fruits and rest in the arms of all beauty, 

Who shall preserve me if you do not breathe in my heart? 


Edward . O’ Brien 
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THE NATIVITY 


First Shepherd This is the place we seek, | trow. 
Second Shepherd Yon in the darkness is the inn. 
Third Shepherd Aye! Folk be all a-sleeping now. 
First Shepherd But here there is a light within, 

A thin line shows beneath the thatch. 
Angel |appearing| Why tarry ye? Be not afraid. 

Put out your hand, lift up the latch, 

Behold where the young child is laid! 

[The First Shepherd opens the stable door.| 

Foseph Come in, good friends. I take it ill 

That ye should stand upon the sill; 

Be welcome then and tell your will. 
First Shepherd Lady and Sir, give ye good den! 

We trust we be not over-bold; 

In truth we be but simple men 

Who come a wonder to behold 

The child of whom strange things are told. 
Mary The babe doth sleep. 


Oh, wake him not lest he should weep, 


But warm yourselves before the fire. 
First Shepherd Faith, we be muddied with the mire. 
Second Shepherd Look ye, the cattle in the byre 
Touch not the corn within their bins, 
But quiet stand. 
Third Shepherd Lord spare our sins! 
This is a passing wonder! 


[126] 


























Katharine D. Morse 


First Shepherd Hark! 


Voices sing sweetly in the dark! 





Angels |without| Gloria in excelsis Deo! 
Second Shepherd They be not men, they be not birds, 
I trow that they sing holy words. 
Angels |without| Gloria, gloria in excelsis Deo! 
Third Shepherd The dumb beasts kneel, both ox 
| and ass! 
Second Shepherd Lo! ’Tis a marvel come to pass! 
[Angels appear at right and left of manger.| 
First Shepherd Yonder behold the manger shine 
As if it were some holy shrine 
With golden candles, line on line! 
Mary The child awakes. 
Is he not beautiful? He makes 
My heart to tremble till it quakes, 
He is so marvelous and sweet. 





O joy! O wonder! See, he smiled! 
Come close and ye may kiss his feet. 
First Shepherd \n truth it is a proper child; 
And is it sooth he is a king? 
Mary You speak of a mysterious thing 
So strange we cannot comprehend 
Sweet beyond sweet, yet bitter, friend. 
Angel|To Shepherds\ If ye have any gifts to make, 


so —— 


| Now make them seemly for God’s sake. 
First Shepherd Lady, bring you this young lamb- 
‘Tis a small gift, for poor I am. 


[127] 
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Second Shepherd And 1 do bring you white wool spun 
To make a warm coat for your son. 

Third Shepherd And 1 to make him laugh for joy 
Do bring you, Dame, this little toy. 

Mary In his name who within my arms 
Here lies, I give you thanks and pray 
The Lord will guard you from all harms, 
Dangers and dreads, both night and day; 
So to requite you may he keep 
Your flocks for you and bless your sheep, 
Both ewes and rams, 
And little lambs. 

Angel See, the child sleeps upon her breast! 
She bows her head, his hands to kiss; 
Her fingers faint—how pale she is! 


- —EEEE 


Foseph Nay, she is weary and would rest. 
The night wears on; day breaks. Good 
friends, 


God speed ye to your journeys’ ends! 
[The Shepherds go out.] 

First Shepherd Am | awake or do I sleep? 

Are all these marvels as they seem, 

Or have I slept and dreamed some dream? 
Second Shepherd God grant no wolf has found our sheep! 
Third Shepherd The flocks lie yonder; he who runs 

Is soonest there. 
First Shepherd God lend you speed! 

But I am old and so, stiff-kneed. 
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Katharine D. Morse 


Eh! This night’s work wonders shall breed 
Beyond our wit or anyone’s, 

And never a man shal! tell his sons 

A tale more strange than this, indeed. 


Katharine D. Morse 


TRICKED 


Already I am eager for the spring— 
And this, December! 

In every dead and ice-incased thing, 
My eyes remember 


A stirring and a sticky glistening. 


So eager am I that I see the trees 
A magic haze of green. 
There where the scrawny twigs grow stiff and freeze 


My mind has seen 
Young leaves all tremulous in the April breeze. 


I stand as one bewitched; and then I see 
With listless eyes 

The huddled winter birds and shivering tree 
And heav y skies, 

And snow, like petals, falling silently. 


Flore ncé 9. mall 
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FOUR POEMS 


NATIVITY 


Now that the winter sky was cold 
And breath of oxen hung more white 
Than starshine or than candlelight, 


Her hour was come, who sensed no gold 
Nor frankincense nor any myrrh 
In darkness closing over her. 


The streets of Bethlehem were wide 
And hollow beneath Joseph’s feet 
Who found no star his eyes could meet. 


Gorged with Rome’s taxing, on his side 
The tavern-keeper snored his fill. 
Pale ghosts of sheep strayed on the hill. 











And numb men, roused from frightened sleep, 
Lit hasty fires in frozen grass 
To tell strange dreams till the night pass. 


The oxen watched above that deep 
Where love goes crowned through love undone. 


At dawn she lived, and knew her son. 
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Henriette de Saussure Blanding 


SUNG BEFORE DEATH 


I staked the seamless coat. 
The wormwood and the gall 
I mixed to slake his throat. 
There was darkness over all, 
Sharp nails and spear I drove 
In the body of my love. 


I heard the anguished breath. 
Mary and John stood near. 

I wove the thorny wreath 

To crown my very dear. 

I fixed the seal and stone 
Where beauty lies undone. 


My body shall hang stark 
Upon an alien tree. 

There are vultures in the dark 
That plucked eyes may not see. 
Till swinging bones shall rot 
That were Iscariot. 


FISHERMAN S WIFE 


Wild white gulls were careening over. 
I heard no bees, I saw no clover. 


Sage was sweet where the black nets land. 
I smelled no salt, I touched no sand. 
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Bells were ringing the town to mass. 
Feet came and went. I heard none pass. 


Wings I had, and the earth for psalter. 
Lighting a taper at Mary’s altar, 


I laughed and wept as a child that’s lost. 
My heart was the bell before the host 


Who knew you living that feared you dead. 
This is my wine, and this my bread. 


WHITE LEOPARD 


Walk stealthily, O fearful soul, 
Avert the golden eyes that hold 
The color of consuming flesh. 


There is no white of early snow, 
No pallor of residual bone, 
No white rose where the late buds push 


Past the frail green, so white as this 
Bright presence in a fiery mist, 
Still as the whiteness of new frost. 


Frost fading where the gold light slants, 
White rose my golden garden wants, 
Turn frost to flower, celestial ghost. 
Henriette de Saussure Blanding 
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HYMN OF PRIMITIVE WOMEN 


Hail, Moon, our hive of honey, 
Whose bees fly out by night, 
Brushing the flowers of darkness 
With pollen of starry light! 


We women are your meadows 
Where flowers of darkness bloom, 
Where you spin our pollened fibers 
To weave on your dark loom. 


When our strong men find power 
Empty and sport for mirth, 
They come like weary children 
To lie again with earth 


On meadows where the flowers 
Of honeyed darkness soon 

Bring calm and food and shadow 
Made fruitful by you, O Moon. 


O darkened Moon, gone under 
Our earth to stir all life— 
Rise now from the sea again, 
O honey and hive and wife! 


Helena Carus 
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THREE POEMS 


BEFORE HER STATUE 


Slim Mary, crowned and robed in blue, 
Young Mary, beautiful and good, 
Now let me clasp the hand of you 
That I may learn of motherhood. 


When through your lovely body thrilled 
The first sweet stirring Jesus made, 
Were you by sudden glory filled, 

And were you tremblingly afraid? 


Tall Mary, clasp the hand of me 
When I by ancient pain am torn; 
And grant my little child may be 
Made great enough for nail and thorn. 


OLD SONG 





A lad must find him reasons for his dreams 
And think upon strange destinies that move, 
Must find him logic in the stars and streams 


And ponder on the miracle of love. 


A lass must dance throughout her happy day 


And revel in the glories of the sky, 
A lass must give herself to love away 


And neither know nor care just how or why! 
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Naomi Duff 
THE THEFT 


O honey-hearted lovely thief 
Behind the ragged willow tree, 
Why have you silenced past belief 
The singing heart and soul of me? 


There was a song I had to play 
Upon my little silver flute, 
There was a word | had to say, 


And now I lie here strangely mute! 


What will my young love say to me 
When I have neither word nor tune? 
Beneath the tattered willow tree, 
Give back my heart, O bandit moon! 


Naomi Duff 


BANKRUPT 


When I was wounded unto death 
I hid my wound from every eye; 
I kept my own eyes fiercely dry, 
And no one knew I choked for breath. 
But that one hour drained away 
Life’s reservoirs. When it was done 
My every store of strength was gone— 
A touch can make me weep today. 
Fosephine Fohnson 
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WHITE BEAUTY 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Not toward the stars, beautiful naked runner, 
Not on the hills of the moon after a wild white deer; 
Seek not to discover afar the unspeakable wisdom— 
The quarry is here. 


Beauty holds court within— 

A slim young virgin in a dim shadowy place; 
Music is only the echo of her voice 

And earth is only a mirror for her face. 


Not in the quiet arms, O sorrowful lover, 

O fugitive, not in the dark on a pillow of breast, 
Hunt not under the lighted leaves for God— 

Here is the sacred guest. 


There is a Tenant here. 

Come home, roamer of earth, to this room and find 
A timeless Heart under your own heart beating, 

A Bird of Beauty singing under your mind. 


THE MYSTIC FACE 


I never try to probe the sky’s blue span, 
I never look too deep into the sea 

But the dim face of a tragedian 
Looks out at me. 
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Fessica Powers 


Neither the night nor day can find a place 
Where I have not been shaken with surprise 
At the white beauty of a holy face 
And two great lonely eyes. 


Fessica Powers 


A WORD 


He sees shod feet, silk socks, a length of trouser, 
A shirt, a tie, and feels the fitted collar; 
Is suddenly aware of spectacles, 
And then regards his hands. He looks about him— 
Sees table, chairs, his books, and all these things 
At once become inexplicable and strange. 
The thing he is, is strange, the world without— 
Nothing of which to say, This, then, I know 
Bewildered and afraid, he turns his mind 
Inside-out like a purse, and searches there 
For the right talisman, the golden key; 
And finds a word, a little word, so old, 
So well worn and said over—in fear, in pain— 
It scarce retains a meaning, yet enough 
To work a spell and bring him happily 
Back to the safety of his infancy. 

Frederick ten Hoor 
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SONGS FOR MY SOUL 


I ) 


Let death be darkness and the darkness light, 
An incandescent radiance, binding bright | 

Mystics were born to mingle truth with error. } 
Here is a truthful letter; murder the bearer. 
Deny that dark be dark. Let dark be light. 
Be happy, O my Soul, in truth’s despite. 


II 


Deny the mountain substance, scourge the plain. 
Nothing exists for us but you, but me; 

Nothing for rain, for sun, but sun, but rain. 
And you and I are all that we can be, 

Are all that we can do, that we can see. 


Ill 


Climb, climb the sycamore. Whet the sharp thought 
Then utterly consume what never was. 

Destroy those ancient branches that are not. 

A thought will do. Oh, we have cause enough 
Utterly to consume the ancient tree 


That need not be save as we make it be. 


Iv 
Defy the sky. The sky is not so high 
That it could not be higher if you and | 
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Secure, we fly where sunlight dare not g 


Edwin L. Peterson 


Would have it so. For knowing what we know, 


). 


V 


Juggle remote abstractions. After all, 
If they should break, only the world would fall. 


Edwin L. Peterson 


BEFORE THE HOURGLASS 


If Death should say: “I offer you 

A robe of earth, a crown of dew ‘ 

Communion with the roots of things 

And friendship with the blossomings 

Of violet and meadow-rue,” 

I think that I would find content 

In gomg to his tenement. 

But Death says this: “It’s time to go. 

I offer you the dark, the flow 

Of silence, and imprisonment 

In clay.” He says: “Life nears its close 

Forget the blossom and the rose, 

Forget the things of sound and light, 

Come walk with me into the night.”’ 

And I must follow—this he knows. 
Dexter Masters 
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THREE POEMS 


SKYSCRAPER BUILDERS ) 


Their dreams into rock, 
Their songs into summits and walls 

They fuse, and thereafter time crawls 

For them round the clock. 


No poet can rise 
As they above ruin and rust; 

His poem is part of the dust 
Too long ere he dies. 


They never can feel 

Forsaken or lost or alone 

Who pour their strength into stone, 
Their souls into steel. 


SONG AT THE RISE OF THE FULL MOON 


She comes in robes of serge and silk 
Above round hills half crystalline, 

To flood the heavens with her milk, 
To drown the dark lands with her wine. 


The river rides no ripple now, 
Suspended in idolatry; 

The bird is silent in the bough, 
The bough is silent in the tree. 
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Carl Fohn Bostelmann 


She comes arrayed, in her design 
An apparition warm and white 

And beautiful as milk and wine; 
And I am given to the night. 


THE DESERTS OF SLEEP 
From the Shelley Fragment 


“I went into the deserts of dim sleep— 
That world which, like an unknown wilderness, 
Bounds this with its recesses wide and deep—”’ 
And there I lay awhile in loneliness 
To count the eons of infinity 
In their significant but empty sums; 
As shepherds, delving an uncovered sky, 
Devise attainment of millenniums. 


And as I lay, around me gathered slow 
Successions and insistences of sweet 

And unremitting silence. Then below 
My bed of sand, upon its cushioned feet, 

The problem of the present day came creeping, 

A chanticleer to terminate my sleeping. 

Carl Fohn Bostelmann 
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TWO POEMS 


MOTHER EUGENE 


Parched sweaty heat. The pale cream Metro 
Hurries us out to the skyey wind-washed blue 
Liquid, aloft, over the tall grey walls. 
Boughs of the trees trickle with tinkling birds. 


Silent secluded avenues 
Where, ’mid the singing leaves, 
Dainty shuttered villas hide 
Their saintly sylvan eaves. 


Bright sunlight glitters through the dew: 
Treading the quiet ways 

Aerial dove-like Sisters smooth 

Prim feathers all their days. 


Beaming benignly from a cloud, 

The stout nymph Honesty 

Bends with dark and glistening eyes 
Her sturdy gaze on me. 

Laughter and prayer enchant the air. 
Gay joy scurries and dances everywhere. 


MORNING BATHING PARTY 


Slovenly background, 
Slouching dots far at the end of the sands. 
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Benjamin Gilbert Brooks 


Promenade . . . drab sunlit buildings 
Pits half filled in . . . sky that erases 
Day’s first vague adumbrations. 


Slovenly sea 
Drawing its drab grey crinoline from the shore, 


Over reaches of drying pebbles. 


But these bright figures, 

Moving uneasily against the green 
Of the long-boat’s sweeping lines, 
(Paint scarlet radishes! 


Lissom white celery! 


Frilly parsley -fronds!) 
Dazzling with dainty movements of cool life, 
Straight legs and tossing curls, 

Delicate buttocks, 

Bring all such things to the question 

And justify this world. 


Only ... I hear, 

A cockney trombone interlude 

Tuned into pitch with the seaside’s modern orchestration: 
““Wa’ would fahver sye ter see me nah?”’ 


O, Desdemona, Desdemona, O! 


And with their harsh nark 


I find them slovenly too. 


) Ms) > eu 
senjamMmIN Gilbert Brooks 
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WORDS ON THE WIND 


FIRST LOVE 


This is the first soft snow 

That tiptoes up to your door 

As you sit by the fire and sew, 

That sifts through a crack in the floor 
And covers your hair with hoar. 


This is the stiffening wound 

Burning the heart of a deer 
Chased by a moon-white hound. 

This is the hunt, and the queer | 
Sick beating of feet that fear. 


This is the crisp despair 
Lying close the marrow— 
Fallen out of the air 

Like frost on the narrow 
Bone of a shot sparrow. 


This is the love that will seize 

Savagely on your mind 

And do whatever he please; 

This the despair, and a snow-blind 

Hound you will never bind. 
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May Sarton 
LET NO WIND COME 


You had found words for this and called it love: 
But when your cheek lay against mine like one 
Leaf on another leaf, it was not love; 

And when I bent to you, it was not done 

For love. From deeper in the rooted mind 
There came as softly as a flowering tree 

A light as petals falling on the blind— 

I saw life grow and fold itself in me. 

And now I have a body who had none, 

And now I have a heart who had before 

Only a moth’s wing lying at the bone, 

Only a moth’s heart beating at the core. 

It is not less than love that at your kiss 

I saw a flower unfold—it is not less. 


THEY ALSO 


The earth is slim between two who have seen 
How a white pigeon floats across the wind; 

It is not wide for them. The earth between 
Bird-minds is thin, and the world’s end 

Only as far as a white pigeon’s wing, 

And death a door into each other’s heart. 

They are the ones who watch for geese in spring, 
And there are moments when two minds apart 
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May reach across earth to some middle zone 
And meet, brushing wings, flying together, 
Then wheel and each slide down the wind alone 
Back to his separate skin, his meagre feather. 
They also are great lovers, who, like birds, 

Have spanned an earth, drunk on each other’s words. 


FRUIT OF LONELINESS 


Now for a little I have fed on loneliness 

As on some strange fruit from a frost-touched vine 
Persimmon in its yellow comeliness, 

Or pomegranate-juice color of wine, 

The pucker-mouth crab apple, or late plum 
On fruit of loneliness have I been fed. 

But now after short absence I am come 

Back from felicity to the wine and bread. 
For, being mortal, this luxurious heart 

Would starve for you, my dear, I must admit, 
If it were held another hour apart 

From that food which alone can comfort it- 

I am come home to you, for at the end 

I find I cannot live without you, friend 








May Sarton 











AROUND THE RING 


LAST COURAGE 


I had two staffs 
Strength and pride— 
To bolster me, 


One at each side. 


But not from aid 
That either gave 
Do I still walk 


Erect and brave. 


A thrust of violence, 
Born of fear, 
Benevolently 

Drove a spear 


Through my bereaved 
Ego, and 

The haft of it 

Is in my hand. 


POTENT CIRCLE 


| put seven cities 

Between me and the tempter 
To find him there, a cynical 
Entrenched pre-emptor. 
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I did not know 
That life was a ring, 

That fleeing from its posture 
Would merely bring 

Me back, a deserter, 
Breathless and cheated— 
That life has no haven 

For the defeated. 


FATHER JOHN 


Life gave little fruit to Father John 
In many years of planting gladly done. 


Yet he went on—until at last he found 
He had been tricked both as to seed and ground. 


Then Father John knew life a faithless friend 
And left his acres to the sun and wind.... 


STONY FAITH 


“I kept the faith,” he murmured piously 
As he sank to his pillow with a sigh. 

“I kept the faith!” —as if the formula 
Was one to vindicate and justify. 


He did not realize, the bitter faith 

Which he had kept intact through stubborn years 
Had grown old-fashioned now, as out of date 

As the quaint hour-glass that fed his fears. 
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LIFE BE KIND! 


Life, be kind and let me run 
Another race against the sun— 


Run rash-hearted once again 
Through the thunder and the rain— 


To the beckoning rainbow’s end, 
Where the trails of longing blend. 


Life, be kind and let me pass! 
See the shadows on the grass! 


Life, release me for the sake 
Of the promise that I make: 


I will die three deaths for you— 
One to render honest due, 


One for pardon, one for rue. 


Charles Oluf Olsen 


Charles Oluf Olsen 
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COMMENT 


CHRISTMAS AGAIN 


N this changing world it is well that we have a few dates 
and customs to tie to. Never, perhaps, since man began 
his pilgrimage from and toward the unknown, have his 
tools, weapons, productions, ideas, been shifting so rapidly 
asnow. From the sloop to the liner; from the wagon to the 
motor-car, the airplane; from the rifle to the machine-gun 
and lethal gas; from the pioneer cabin to the skyscraper; 
from the candle to the Mazda bulb—all these enormous 
episodes are but symptoms and symbols. Governments go 
crashing to ruin around us, carrying with them systems 
and theories. Democracy, which seemed so safely in- 
stalled a mere half-century ago, so surely heading for 
conquest over kings and despots, is challenged by new 
tyrannies, by dictators self-commanded to set the world to 
rights. 

And even the fundamental intangibles are slipping, slid 
ing, melting away. A great nation is outlawing religion, 
renouncing the long-accepted moralities, exploding the 
family, hitherto the foundation rock on which the state 
has built its institutions and its dreams. Reform, that 
iconoclast who has snatched away the wine-cup, now 
threatens to attack the calendar, to standardize the wilful 
earth’s irreconcilable orbit into thirteen monotonous 
months instead of the temperamental twelve which now, 
three by three, proudly measure out the seasons for us 
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And even the stars in their courses are no longer sure of 
their place and date, for a wizard Jew in Germany swings 
them back in enormous curves and annihilates space and 
time with diabolical equations. 

What are we? Where are we? Whither are we going? 
These questions, by no means new, seem more poignant 
today, and their answers more uncertain, than for many 
centuries. All is drift and flux in new immensities, and the 
little landmarks, the familiar harbors, no longer invite us; 
ancient portals no longer give us rest. We cannot hesitate 

—we must move on, accepting all the modern lights, which, 
like the three-billion-candle-power beacon on the Palm- 
olive Building, throw a long beam across the night. 

Amid these immensities and uncertainties an ancient 
festival like Christmas is a temporary refuge of stability. 
In it we may guard our little personalities, cherish our 
loves and other treasures, and yet, through the stained- 
glass window of its symbolism, look unabashed into the 
infinite. So many hundred years, in all the countries of 
Christendom, kings and peasants, the bourgeois, the hero, 
the slave, have saluted the day with songs and enriched it 
with gifts, lighting their little candles on the altar of their 
hopes. Like those our ancestors, we gather in groups 
together around our hearth-fire or a lighted tree, in wor- 
shipful or unconscious commemoration of a birth in a 
manger long ago, of a woman’s kinship with beasts and 

ods, of a little child’s divinity. Whether we take the 


es 
gospel story literally or symbolically, its poetry is perfect 
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truth. Even so is every birth of a son of man a reminder of 
our kinship with beasts and our communion with wise men 
and angels. 

The Christmas anniversary brings home to us not only 
the familiar human relationships, but those deeper, more 
fundamental blood-brotherhoods inherent in life’s mys- 
terious origins. H. M. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
Poetry as Experiment and Unity 


Gerard Hopkins had been a Jesuit seven years when he 
resumed the writing of poetry in December, 1875. Be- 
tween that winter, when he wrote The Wreck of the 
Deutschland, and his death on June 8th, 1889, he achieved 
a body of verse of undetermined extent, now preserved in 
less than a hundred poems and fragments. This poetry, of 
an astonishing originality and subtlety, anticipated by a 
quarter-century the most searching experiments of con- 
temporary writers. Yet it remained almost unknown 
during Hopkins’ lifetime and long afterward, gaining no 
real circulation until 1918, when a limited edition was 
issued by the Poet Laureate. Not until this year is it made 
available in a general edition which the Oxford University 
Press has just issued, along with a facsimile edition of an 
early poem, The Vision of the Mermaids, and a short 
biographical study by G. F. Lahey, S. J. 


To describe this poetry is to discover a counsel of 
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idealism for poets. In it is arrested, with almost unrivaled 
intensity, the essence of the highest creative passion. 
Disclosed by the phrases of these sonnets and lyrics is a 
spiritual entity which has already begun, however fugi- 
tively, to impress the imaginative thought of our time. 
Hopkins’ labors were wholly divorced from the commercial 
and personal influences of the literary market, and from the 
politics of esthetic schools. He wrote under no stimulus 
of clerical or pul 


lic approbation. If an enthusiasm for 
experiment colors, sometimes indecisively, most of his 
mature works, it is free from exhibitionism, any threat of 
which is instantly nullified by the persuasive humility of 
his ascetic avowals. His interest in novelty is nowhere 
betrayed as specious, nor his stylistic courage as arrogant. 
He wrote poems whose rewards and defects (“oddnesses’”’) 
for the most part delighted or reproached himself alone. 
On his death his note-books were committed to a friend 
who did not publish them for thirty years. 

Hopkins thus appears as a poet in isolation. Emily 
Dickinson alone, among poets of his rank, presents a com- 
parable figure. Doubtless she surpassed him in experien- 
tial range as in volume, and perhaps in accuracy of 
intuitive logic, but she did not approach the ingenuity of 
his stylistic resources. The present biography leaves un- 
answered many problems long postulated to readers of the 
poetry—notably in regard to Hopkins’ religious and 
emotional development—but concerning the purity and 


singleness of his moral dedication it verifies, by the neces- 
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sarily limited means of letters and personal testimony, the 
implications of the poems themselves. 

To seek beyond Hopkins’ work, therefore, for a gauge of 
integrity in contemporary poetry would merely lead to 
confusion among the relative values of the three or four 
modern poets who share his distinction. Nor would their 
styles prove as significant as Hopkins’, for no modern poet 
in English has undertaken with equal conviction the three 
modes of experiment—symbolic, prosodic, and verbal— 
which have marked the progress of poetry during the last 
seventy years. If Bridges’ confidential publication of the 
poems in 1918 hindered the application of that gauge, its 
use is now rendered both convenient and imperative. For 
Hopkins’ work is at once the measure of his own genius, 
and of the worth of the reforms and innovations which, 
for better or worse, have occupied the poets of two 
generations. 

Hopkins’ poetry is, first of all, a created poetry. It is 
devoid of echo and reference. It resists the importunities 
of analogy and comparison. Occasional parallels with 
other poets may be established in images and phrases, only 
to be cancelled by unpredictable elements in the next line 
or stanza. Hopkins’ originality is organic. His innova- 
tions in imagery, meter, and diction are integral and in- 
dispensable components of his style. By this unity he 
rivals the more prodigal (though often vicarious) brilliance 
of great contemporaries like Baudelaire and Rimbaud. 
However, his conception of poetry as dynamic, like theirs, 
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was supported by creative passion and authority in every 
detail. It is necessary to examine the tenets of this 
authority if one is to approach his work with sympathy 
and intelligence. 

Experiment in poetry since 1860 has proceeded largely 
on assumptions fostered by psychological and social re- 
search. The liberalizing, and subsequently the reform, of 
meter and metaphor grew with an increasing flexibility in 
dogma, scientific as well as moral. By their modification 
of conventional meters and classical forms, poets agreed 
that the standard prosody offered no adequate harmony 
with the libertarian and creative spirit of science and social 
progress. The revolt of the Symbolists attacked the 
inadequacy of the classical methods of discursive expres- 
sion in matters of psychological and conceptual analysis. 
Whitman’s paeanic oratory and the metrical vagaries of 
Stephen Crane were motivated, no doubt with damaging 
facility, by the new social idealism of their time. The 
symbolism of Brise Marine, Le Bateau Ivre and La Feune 
Parque, as of the later Imagists, was a translation into the 
purer poetic components of imagery and allegory of the 
complex mental and emotional states which scientific 
method proposed to poets. The reform of the symbol as an 
agent of poetic analysis soon extended to meter, and to the 
word itself, with results now apparent in the vocabulary of 
the Work in Progress. But such esthetic principles do not 
find their justification in the work of art alone; they revert 
for verification to the conditions in actual experience which 
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caused their inductive formulation. The value of a 
symbology, as of a meter, lies in its durability as a poetic 
index long after the special experiences of its inventors, 
and the detailed exegesis they provide, are defunct. For 
unless a new generation of readers and poets feels a symbol 
as reality, or a rhythm as emotion, or a recreated word as 
indispensable and unparaphrasable meaning, that symbol, 
rhythm, and word will be discarded. This might be called 
the test of actuality in poetry. It is a test wherein the 
technical, as well as the judicious, critic is particularly 
ruthless. 

The symbolic categories of Mallarmé and his descend 
ants are too often incapable of surviving such a test. They 
directed modern writers and readers to new ways of un 
derstanding, but the vitality of much consequent imagery 
appears ephemeral: once comprehensib ‘le to a limited and 
sympathetic group of initiates, but now too dependent on 
arbitrary imaginative relationships to withstand realisti 
scrutiny. The same defect has been i imposed on vers lib 
by its slipshod advocates. They have not respected what 
Herbert Read (following M. Edouard Dujardin) has 
cently defined as its central doctrine: “ The modulations of 
thought and feeling must find an exact correspondence i 
the modulations of rhythm and cadence.” (When sucl 
metrical modulation is attempted within classical forn 
as in Hopkins’ sonnets, its mechanism is infinitely more 
delicate.) Unless flawlessly used, the free form merel 


becomes a slovenly garment for unpoetic material, in 
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significant as an instrument of analysis. To attempt to 
relate it to any valuable esthetic experience ends in the 
same fog of confusion and duplicity which originally sur- 
rounded the poet himself. The revolution of the word is 
fraught with similar evils of arbitrary and unprincipled 
association. Mr. Joyce’s apologists have sup plied many 
clues to his new emigre | and indicated the immense 
courage of his project, but they give little hint that a logic 
based on Riccetate principle persists in his reforms. 
Obscurity in poetry, where unjustified, usually involves 
this failure in principle, this inability of poetic language 
and content to withstand the test of realistic sublimation. 

Hopkins i is usu ally considered a poet of unprecedented 


obscurity. But from this point of view he is scarcely 


obscure at all. His ineluctability diminishes as one defines 
the sources of his allusions in minute observation, of his 
comparisons in exact and logical translation of physical or 
theological ideas, and of his rhythms in modulations of 
thought and feeling which always derive immediately from 
the subject-matter and tone of the poem. Unquestionably 
his poetry remains complex, but his obscurity is only the 
measure of impatience and lagging intelligence in the 
reader. Mr. Waldo Frank has written of the work of a 
contemporary poet who stands among Hopkins’ foremost 
descendants: 


We « xpect our poets to be superficially ‘new, and yet to be sure to 
ell us what we had before; to use words to tell us what those words have 
ld before That ic u —T > ace’ I nefell - Mill i le ing 
old before. Tha why every ages Longfellow or Millay is pleasing. 
rhey are the soothers, in subtly disguised rhymes, of our half-shriven 
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senses; the helpers of our need to be prettily confessed. But a Rimbaud, 
a Hart Crane, are makers. They seize the raw stone, the hot metal of an 
inherited language; and from it, they make. 

It is to the greater honor of these two poets that Hopkins 
may be counted the peer of the first, and the preceptor of 
the second, in the initiation of a new creative energy in 
poetry. 

Hopkins’ security as a poet exists in spite of (perhaps 
because of) his avoidance of the rigid intransigence which 
usually marks religious verse. His humility and despairing 
doubts, even a certain frailty in moral courage, are over- 
weighed by an uncanny accuracy in his use of stylistic 
instruments, and in his attacks on concepts of awesome 
magnificence. His symbols, as I have said, derive from an 
observation of reality at once bold and patient. For 
example: his notes on celestial and astronomical phenom 
ena (included in Lahey’s book) explain his mastery of 
the imagery of clouds, birds, trees, sunlight, and stars. 
Infused into this imagery, however, is a vast range of 
associations, often very difficult to trace. These mnemonic 
values lie not only in his paraphrasis and word-coinages, 
but in the historical or liturgical allusions they conceal. 
I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 

dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon, in his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstasy! 
Here, in the opening lines of The Windhover, there is 
an extraordinary synesthesia induced by the alliterative 
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series and the flowing “outrides” of the sprung rhythm. 
And in addition may be found in single combination the 
natural phenomena of the theme, the double-image of 
minion and dauphin (with hints both chivalric and theo- 
logical), and the movement described in terms of horse- 
manship—ringing on a rein. But a fusion is completely 
and brilliantly achieved. A similar resolution of com- 
plexities appears in many separate lines. In Spelt from 


ee 
Sybil’s Leave 


Earnest, earthless, equ 


ye time’s vast, womb-of-all, home-of-all, hearse-of-all 


ial, attunable, vaulty, voluminous, . . . stupendous, 
Evening strains to | 


night. 
The single progression encompasses man’s life-cycle with 
order and fluidity, only to proceed to two lines of over- 
whelming cumulative beauty: 
Her fond yellow hornlight wound to the west, her wild hollow hoarlight 
height 


Waste; her earliest stars, earl-stars, stars principal, overbend us, 


Fire-featuring heaven. 


hung to the 


The Leaden Echo reveals an intricacy of suggestion none 
the less real for being based on more obvious external 
effects. In simpler lyrics like Inversnaid, Morning Midday 
and Evening Sacrifice, and Binsey Poplars, the clear 
descriptive intention will not prevent an acute reader from 
seeking the exquisite implications hovering over the details. 
These implications are perhaps more obvious in the first 
four lines of the sonnet, Duns Scotus’ Oxford: 


lowery city and branchy between towers; 
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Cuchoo-echoing, bell-swarméd, lark-charméd, rook-racked, river-rounded: 
5) ’ 

The dapple-eared lily below thee; that country and town did 

Once encounter in, here coped and poiséd powers. 


While in Peace the shapely unity of the concept does not 
exclude a rare evocation and interplay of tenuous emo 
tional states 





fatigue, querulous despair, fortitude, and 
finally abnegation to Providence: 


When will you ever, Peace, wild wooddove, shy wings shut, 
Your round me roaming end, and under be my boughs? 
When, when, Peace, will you, Peace? I'll not play hypocrit 
To own my heart: I yield you do come sometimes; but 

That piecemeal peace is poor peace. What pure peace allows 
Alarms of wars, the daunting wars, the death of it? 





O surely, reaving Peace, my Lord should leave in lieu 


| 

Some good! And so he does leave Patience exquisite, 

That plumes to Peace thereafter. And when Peace here does hous 

He comes with work to do, he does not come 
He comes to brood and sit. 


to coo, 


In the ten sonnets which constitute Hopkins’ last work, 
the sublimation of these states is more fully achieved, and 
the control of suggestion and implication more absolute. 
Yet neither the sublimation nor the control is final. 
Hopkins’ poems remain an incomplete document. They 
bear, both in their finished parts and in their total sum, 
clues to infinite extension. Like the greatest poetry which 
M. Valéry has defined, they come to us at a very advanced 
stage of realization, but the final phrasing, the ultimate 
rhythmical finish, and the completed meaning still hover 
alluring though intangible—beyond the grasp of the 
reader. Finality of a different order is to be found within 
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| 
these poems, only a dozen of which may perhaps be laid 
le as medio tentative. It is the finality of un- 
flinching honesty in craftsmanship, and of courage and 
ision in motive. It may be traced in the strength of every 
7 mbol, rhythm and word as an esthetic reality, and in the 
ynthesis of th to an irreducible poetic substance. The 
ficulties in his verse will probably never disappear, but 
ong as they nfront readers they will elicit the creative 
rt which 1 r exacted by the innocuous competence 
glibness essentially mediocre, but which remains 
; lemand of absolute art. As long as they encourage 
fort, Hi <ins will teach the f itu | oet those ideals 
( egrit re creative art hereof his poems are 
t I bo I M p2. Li 
REVIEWS 
| , 
CLINI I 
wal if ) Py , by Leo Clin Viking 
Press 
[he tragic history and early death of this poet-novelist 
1 spe very sad interest to his final book of 
s. He at thirty-five, in the midst of a career 
) of pro after his two novels, The Da Chamber 
Listen, M 71, had been wel on \ he tics and 
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In the present volume one finds mostly poems of 
fantastic irony, cast in very simple forms following a 
loose and easy-going technique. They are not directly 
autobiographical—the poet preferred to present his 
experience and emotion through symbols. One may read 
something of his history into the title-poem, which brings 
a man back to ghostly wanderings after he has been 
hanged; but the poet veils in a kind of allegory his dis- 
ged; } Sor) 

respect for the law’s revenges and other bitter realities: 

His reverie was a sun between 

His brows, and surely must be seen 

Out of his eyes, he feared. He went 

Among the shadows with head bent; 

And of the shadows never one 

Fell through his eyes against the sun. 

Now by these tokens he is dead: 

He has the sun within his head 

And has of immortality 

One new more luminous simile. 

This is the most seriously impassioned poem in the 
book. Most of the others express lighter moods in a 
familiar conversational, sometimes humorous style. Now 
and then, as in Bach, which carries a hint of darkness, 
the mood runs out before the poem—the verses dribble. 
As a poet, Mr. Cline was not yet sure of himself or his 
muse, and it is probable that if he had lived he would 
have found in the novel his most fitting instrument. 
Meantime one may lament his fate, and feel the con 
fession of suffering half-hidden in some of these poems. 
Addressing Bach, he says, but surely of himself: 
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Leonard Cline’s Farewell 


You do not pause or glance aside, 
Lest in the shadows there might be 
Some phantom of a hope denied 

You dread to see. 
Over the keys your fingers run. 
You cannot laugh, you will not moan; 
But beauty is oblivion 

Beauty alone. 


H. M. 


MR. BACON’S INDIAN 


Lost Buffalo and Other Poems, by Leonard Bacon. Harper. 

Mr. Bacon, whose burlesque of higher education, 
Ph. D.’s, is still remembered with a twinge in collegiate 
circles, has this time given us a 63-page mock-epic of 
a Blacksnake Indian who suddenly strikes oil. Lost 
Buffalo is patterned on Don Fuan, and, like Byron, the 
author drops readily into melodrama, aphorism or ironic 
description, managing the difficult rhymes with ease if not 
always with true Byronic distinction. One may question 
the wisdom of the poet’s choice, and wonder whether this 
amusing tale of Frozen Deer, Lurana and the Reverend 
Mr. Claypole might not have been cast in a more lively 
and contemporary form. The Other Poems are for the 
most part sonnets, and often fail in effect merely because 
their author insists on being pert in the last line. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Bacon can write a superficial, catchy sort 
of American idiom, but it fails him the moment it is cut 
and fitted into the fourteen-line form. The occasional 
lapses in taste, the frank sentimentality of Jn Memoriam 
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R. B. are not so distressing to this reader as his typi 
sonnet Florence, which offers these two lines: 

Climbs the great dome’s imcomparal ry 

Above a poster featuring Harol 


A SHELF OF ANTHOLOGIES 





The making of anthologies has become an industry 
the publishing world, and it would be d iit to fin 
theme, occasion, or excuse which has not been employ 


by the compilers who thus swell the book-lists every se: 
son. Since our last general account of anthologies tw 
years ago (May, 1928), a large shelf has collected, and 
though many have been discarded as patently inexcus 
or beyond any conceivable needs of ourselves and the 
lic, a respectable number remain to deman 

Mark van Doren’s Anthology of World Poetry (A. & C. 
Boni) is one of the most ambitious projects of its sort 
undertaken; its size puts it in a class with the immens 
compendia of William Cullen Bryant, Burton St 
and Edwin Markham, though its quality places it 
removes higher than any of these. Mr. van Doren ha 
given a prospectus of the world’s poetry in terms 
finest English translations, working on the same princip| 
as Mrs. Tietjens in her Poetry of ¢ t (Knopf). O1 
may quarrel with versions and omissions in a book of thi 
kind, but Mr. van Doren’s patience and high standards 
inclusion command enthusiastic respect. His book, | 
for its quality and for its excellent format, deserves t 
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place the ponderous, back-breaking tomes of other years. 
Its publishers have recently produced a condensed and 
slightly recast version for children, called The Funior 
inthology of World Poetry. 

Twentieth-Century Poetry (Houghton Mifflin), with its 
English section edited by John Drinkwater and its Amer- 








an by Messrs. Canby and Benét, has the advantage of 
being more up-to-date in some details than earlier volumes 
in its field, but the very fragmentary representations, as 
well as the bromidic, suspicious, and often erroneous in- 
formation purveyed in the biographical notes, and the ab- 


sence of Miss Sitwell and Mr. Masters (among others 





Ml teat-the patience of most purchasers. The make-up i 
will test the patience of most purchasers. he make-up !s 


attractive, and the publicity given to such poems as Miss 


< I 
Bogan’s Men L Wholly and Mr. Crane’s The Tunnel 
] 
1 


] 
highly commendable. One is moved to wonder if the day 


is not long past for such dispiriting and unstudied com- 

ments as these: ““Her [Miss Marianne Moore’s] disdain of 
. ” “<< _ ° } 

connectives makes her obscure’”’: “‘Hart Crane is a well- 





representing the newest tendencies 
genuine and fundamental lyricism”’ 
“the gifts of Leonard Bacon are unique”; and “Mr. 
Noyes has no reason to fear the inevitable process of sift- 
And why, to the further confusion of intelligence in 


” 





ica, place on record the indubitably correct statement 


that “many still regard it [The Waste. Land| as a mere 


ig! 





maanitnaleese had nodce’’ ? 
meaningiess hodge-podge 


Louis Untermever’s anthologies of Modern American 
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and Modern British Poetry, (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) have 
reached their third revised editions, much enlarged in both 
their citations and their biographical and critical prefaces. 
Although certain entries and omissions seem explicable 
from a commercial rather than an artistic standpoint, 
these collections offer a rich, though somewhat weedy, 
garner of contemporary poetry, the inclusions being un- 
usually comprehensive. To this reviewer, the printing of 
a prose notice above each poet’s poems is an obnoxious de- 
tail of make-up, fatally interrupting the reader’s attention. 
Of the value of the “critical” element by which Mr. 
Untermeyer hopes to distinguish his volumes, one can be 
anything but certain, for here, even more than in his 
former volumes, his eminence partakes far more of band- 
wagon tactics than of judicial clarity, logic, and conviction. 
That Edmund Wilson said five years ago in the New 
What Edmund Wil 1 five g the A 
Republic of Mr. Untermeyer’s unsatisfactory output re- 
mains on the whole so true that it will bear repetition: 
He is now merely an expert politician bent on maintaining his power. 
He has become a master of the tactful compliment and the noncommittal 
public speech: nowadays, instead of writing c , he has formed a 
habit of talking about the “vitality” or the “brilliance” of a given 
author, without ever informing us whether or not he believes that t 
writer in question is a poet—without, in fact, ever letting us know what 
he believes poetry to be. When a new poet of importance, whose wor! 
he finds unsympathetic, happens to appear outsid 






cism 














e the a 
tions, Mr. Untermeyer, properly enough, gives him an unfavorable 
review. But if, as in the case of Elinor Wylie or T. S. Eliot, the 
survives the review, increases the number of his admirers, a ain 
tains his position of prominence, Mr. Untermeyer begins to revise his 
judgment, or rather to change his emphasis: where he has hitherto dwelt 
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on thewriter’s shortcomings, he now speaks rather of hismerits . . . And 
as the anthologies and the reviews tack back and forth before the wind, 


we reflect at last, not without regret, that Mr. Untermeyer has ceased 


be interesting. For my part, I prefer to believe that Louis Unter- 


r1eyer has become no longer even an active political figure, but rather a 
political machine. 

Houston Peterson’s Book of Sonnet Sequences (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) must be indispensable to students of 
the form, and where whole series of sonnets are involved 
it is easier to excuse shortcomings, even when valuable 
space is occupied by David Gray’s In the Shadows and 
Thomas S. Jones, Jr.’s Christ in Britain. Here, somewhat 
abridged, are the chastely elegant raptures of Astrophel and 
Stella, the mighty dedications of Shakespeare and Donne, 
the series of Wordsworth, Keats, two Rossettis, Wilfrid 
Blunt, and Santayana, along with the sheer intellectual 
beauty of Modern Love. Here too are the Two Lives of 
W. E. Leonard, the twenty sonnets as Miss Millay first 
published them in Reedy’s Mirror, and Brooke’s IOI 4. 
Here, unfortunately, are not Miss Wylie’s One Person 
(which probably appeared too late for inclusion), the dry 
and sharpened fourteeners of Robinson and the winged 
onnets of Cummings in XLJ Poems, or Masefield’s tribute 

beauty, any of which have as much unity as Miss Mil- 
lay’s sequence. Mr. Peterson should follow this admirable 
work with a book of individual sonnets, the last such col- 
lection being now long out-dated. Prize Poems, 1913- 
7929, one of Charles Boni’s Paper Books, is compiled by 
Charles Wagner and transfers to itself the distinction al- 
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ready recognized and crowned by various magazines in 
such poems as General William Booth, The Waste Land, the 
Chicago Poems, Stevens’ Pecksniffiana, Cowley’s Blue Fu- 
niata, etc. The list is incomplete as a roster of prize-poets; 
and the Pulitzer awards are unrepresented. Chief honors 
rest with the editorial boards of The Dial, The Nation, and 
particularly, it is edifying to discover, Porrry. Of 3¢ 
poets, 19 were honored, in many cases for the first time, 
by Poetry; and 55 of the 85 poems first appeared in these 
pages. 

Alice Corbin Henderson’s The Turquoise Trail (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) is one of the most attractive regional antholo- 
gies now available, both because of the judicious restraint 
that has gone into its making, and because many distin- 
guished poets have gone to the Southwest and chronicled 
its splendors in their verse. This charming volume, 
which is slightly supplemented by D. Maitland Bushby’s 
Golden Stallion (Southwest Press, Dallas), admirably con- 
veys the spirit of its background: desert wind and sun- 
light, mesas and gullies, legends and festivals, color and 
solitude. Addison Hibbard has done a similar service for 
Southern poets in The Lyric South (Macmillan), except 
that his generosity and the uncertain endowments of many 
of his poets prevent his volume from achieving an equal 
distinction. Of his Southern poets those of the Fugitive 
and Charleston groups are easily most convincing, al- 
though all of these, along with a few others like Lizette 
Reese and Josephine Pinckney, prefer to celebrate the 
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South’s decadence and vanishing beauties rather than dis- 
cover the possible sources of its future literature. Miss 
Reese upholds tradition with unfailing charm; Mr. Ran- 
som easily carries off the honors for wit and creative orig- 
inality; Mr. Tate is absent. The Anthology of Verse by 
the members of the Poetry Society of Georgia surprises 
by its modest offering of a number of highly capable poets, 
and by an enthusiasm for native themes that is supported 
by some admirable craftsmanship. 

An Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry, compiled, edited, 
and published by Marcus Graham, calls a long and indis- 
criminate roll in its muster of insurgent poets. Fully two- 
thirds of the book must be discarded by the critical, but 
in the conquest of liberty doubtless even the weakest hand 
may lift its lance. The Red Harvest: A Cry for Peace, 

lited by Vincent Godfrey Burns (Macmillan), contains 

much unabashed mediocrity concerning the evils of 
war and the balms of peace, that a steady mind is required 
to salvage the few worthy poems that are contained, most 
of them by Sassoon, Aldington, Stephen Crane, Sandburg, 
Brooke and . 
in Anthology of Czechoslovak Poetry, edited by Clarence 
\. Manning (Columbia Univ. Press), 4 Selection from 
Modern Swedish Poetry, translated by C. D. Locock (Mac- 
ullan), and Some Spanish-American Poets, translated by 
Alice Stone Blackwell (Appleton), may be added to the 
literary student’s bibliography of verse translations. O/ive, 
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alm (Harcourt, Brace) is an unusually good 
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compilation of poems on love and death by Mina Curtiss, 
who has redeemed her more obvious selections by placing 
them in the company of neglected Renaissance and seven- 
teenth century masters, of Emily Dickinson and Thomas 
Hardy. The quality of Sherman Ripley’s similar compila- 
tion called Beyond: An Anthology of Immortality (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) suffers because he has missed this unifying 
principle, and admitted many poems of trite and tawdry 
sentiment. People who as a matter of course steer clear 
of books with such titles as The Bird-Lovers’ Anthology (ed. 
by Clinton Scollard and Jessie B. Rittenhouse—Houghton 
Mifflin) may be surprised to hear that Yeats, Housman, 
Emily Dickinson, Jeffers, Shelley, Whitman, and Shake. 

speare have all paid due tribute to “our feathered friends” 
and so become, in this classification, bird-lovers, along with 
Rena Cary Sheffield, Sarah M. B. Piatt, and many others 

On the other hand Eda Lou Walton’s The City Day 
(Ronald Press) contains contemporary verse of such a high 
and exciting quality that one is tempted to believe that 
the modern poet commits his worst folly when he protests 
against the skyscrapers, engines, noises, and stone walls 
that imprison him in the modern city. 

And as a fitting end-piece to a survey of anthologies 
comes The Stuffed Owl, which is D. B. Wyndham Lewis’ 
and Charles Lee’s anthology of bad verse (Coward-Mc- 
Cann). Unparalleled restraint has resulted in a thin and 
delightfully amusing book, whose high spots are Long- 
fellow’s Excelsior, Tennyson’s Ode Sung at the Opening of 
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the International Exhibition, Erasmus Darwin’s Ae Fond 
Kiss, and Then—and Fine Figure of a Nymph, Emerson’s 
Get-together Song, Isaac Watts’ Mr. Gunston Is Shown 
Around Heaven, Thos. Haynes Bayly’s I’d Be a Butterfly, 
and Abraham Cowley’s 4n Archangel’s Toilet. Had the 
publishers of this volume wished to swell their covers, they 
could have found admirable material in most of the col- 
lections described above, and thus done something to keep 
our loaded bookshelves free of their groaning burdens. 


NEWS NOTES 


Julian Street’s article on John Reed, which appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post during September, will probably stand for a considerable 
time as a masterpiece of inept and patronizing boorishness, delicately 






masquerading as the homage of a friend. Street gathered together most 
of the legends and anecdotes which have clustered around Reed’s name, 
dressed them up prettily as the history of an inveterate and dangerous 
play-boy, sugar-coated with the cloying syrup of eccentricity and 
“charm” every passion that dominated Reed’s courageous life, stressed 
his more dramatic outrages of convention, turned a patrician nose aloof 
from everything that smells Russian, and ended up by warning the great 
American public against those evils of liberty and unshackled thought 
which Reed dedicated his heart and soul to propagate. With neat 
trickery Street managed to omit every feature of sincerity and vision 
that illuminated Reed’s career and made him a heroic figure to the youth 
of his generation. Through one of its awards Poetry reminds its readers 
every November of Reed’s claim to honor. If the poetry and prose of 
America during the last 


1e€ iast 
spirit or independence of utterance, it is because it has been fired in some 








twenty years has achieved any liberation of 


measure by such courage as led John Reed; and likewise because it 
has baffled and opposed those forces of reaction, timidity, sanctimony, 
and muddledom that constitute the moral heaven of Julian Street. 

T. S. Eliot’s poem 4sh Wednesday, published in England last spring 
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by Faber & Faber and reviewed in Poetry in September, has now been 
issued in America by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Meanwhile, Faber & 
have published in their booklet-series, the Arie/ Poems, a new 
poem by Eliot called Marina, with decorations by McKnight Kar 
The Ariel Poems form an interesting experiment in verse public 
They have appeared at intervals during the last three years, le 
themselves particularly to use as holiday cards. Short poems by Elio 
Chesterton, AZ, Sassoon, Edith Sitwell, Yeats, de la Mare, and others 
have been issued at the price of a shilling in exquisite format, decorated 
by contemporary British artists like Kauffer, Stanley Spenser, John 
Nash, Vanessa Bell, and Rex Whistler. Thus far no American ] 
has adopted the scheme. Its nearest counterpart was the short-lived 
Manikin series of American poets which Monroe Wheeler issued fro 
Germany five or six years ago. Lately Miss Ruth Mantz’s Half Me 
Press of Stanford, California, has published a semi-annual sheaf of 
poems entitled Roon, the midsummer number of which presented in fine 
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typographical form new poems by Bunichi Kagawa, Yvor Winters, 
Janet Lewis, and others. The so-called Augustan Poets series, issued 
several years ago by Benn in London and by Stokes over here, and | 





wise the Pamphlet Poets of Simon & Shuster, have apparently beer 
continued. Harold Monro, of the Poetry ! 
issues only at rare intervals his Poetry Broadsides, which first revived tl 





excellent method of popularizing modern verse of high quality. 





Among recent verse publications distinguished by fine 
design may be mentioned Edith Sitwell’s Collected P 
Mifflin), Conrad Aiken’s Yohn Deth (Scribner’s), Rol 
of the Compass (Viking), and Blunden’s Near and Far 
Half Moon Press, mentioned above, has issued its fir 
Flame, by Bunichi Kagawa, three of whose poems 
August number. The volume is tastefully printed and | 
parchment, somewhat after the manner of certain Frenc 
comparatively inexpensive format is to be recommended for its restr 
and lightness of weight. 





Covici-Friede, Inc., of New York, recently issued their édition de /u 
of The Canterbury Tales, illustrated by Rockwell Kent, with a version 
modern English verse by William van Wyck. This modern version, lik 
Frank Ernest Hill’s earlier in the year, only prompts one to won 
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why it is thought advisable to cripple the general appreciation of Chaucer 
by dull and unnecessary modernizations. Kent’s designs must be 
numbered among his less-inspired productions, the spirit of Chaucer 
being found in very few of them. Covici-Friede will issue later, also with 
Kent’s drawings, a limited edition of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. 
This volume will be printed by the Leo Hart Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
whose book department has just acquired the directorship of Will Ran- 
som, the expert typographer who formerly lived in Chicago and issued 
a series of first volumes of younger poets. These volumes rank among 
the finest modern editions of verse, and undoubtedly influenced, along 
with Mr. Ransom’s other work, the improvement of contemporary 
typography and book-design. 

Masefield’s first publication since becoming the Laureate of England 
is The Wanderer of Liverpool, recently published by Macmillan. It 
marks a return to the sea, The Wanderer of the title being a ship whose 
history has already played its part in Masefield’s earlier poems. 

Henry Holt & Co. have just issued a selection of Walter de la Mare’s 
verse under the title Poems for Children; and Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
have collected from Carl Sandburg’s earlier volumes a group of poems 
for younger readers, Ear/y Moon, and issued it with attractive drawings 
by James Daugherty. The Macmillan Co. has made an exquisite 
volume of Sara Teasdale’s poems for children, called Stars Tonight; 
Dorothy Lathrop’s sentiment and old-fashioned daintiness achieve a 
charming delicacy in the illustrations. These three books should appeal 
to many purchasers during the holiday season. Books for children 
become more beautiful and elaborate every year, but in most cases their 
exciting formats and illustrations are supported by undistinguished 
prose and verse. 





A new American quarterly of importance is The Symposium, A Critical 
Review, published at 100 Washington Square East, New York, and 
edited by James Burnham and Philip E. Wheelright. In its first four 
numbers it has carried valuable articles on contemporary thought, 
poetry, and fiction by Ramon Fernandez, Morris R. Cohen, John Dewey, 
Herbert Read, David Garnett, José Ortega y Grasset, F. C. Flint, and 
others. Committed to a sober investigation of modern literature, it thus 
far reveals certain classical and conservative leanings. 

The Midland, which has issued sixteen volumes from Iowa City, under 
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the editorship of John T. Frederick and Frank Luther Mott, has moved 
to Chicago with its November number, the new address being 801 
Monadnock Block. 

The Laughing Horse of Taos, New Mexico, devoted its September issue 
to the art of its native state: primitive, Hispianic, and contemporary. 
The editors deserve special commendation for a striking arrangement 
of historical plates and for a number of excellent modern wood-cuts 
carefully selected and well reproduced. 

Our new contemporary, The Poetry Fournal, Illustrated; A National 
Monthly of Verse You Can Understand, recently issued its initial number, 
dated August, 1930. This up-and-coming journal is a neighbor of 
Poetry in Chicago. We venture to quote excerpts from two of its first 
verse offerings; one from Testimony, by W. F. Bradbury: 


’ 





“T have known three women in my life, 
And one was mother and one was wife; 
And one was the woman I met too late 
And loved too well to make my mate.” 
The other from Bitterness, by George Elby: 
“It is easy to remember, it is harder to forget; 
Harder always to remember the forgetting; harder yet 
Is forgetting to remember, with no semblance of regret.” 

Mr. charles henri ford, editor of d/ues (Columbus, Miss.) doesn’t like 
Poetry, and says so in plain language in the latest number of that 
enlightened quarterly. It is most appropriate, a singularly accurate self- 
appraisement, that mr. ford prefers to print his name in small letters. 

Apropos of our editorial on the poetry of Gerard Hopkins, this is th 
third article Poetry has printed on this subject. The first, by the lat 
Joyce Kilmer, appeared in September, 1914, when Father Hopkins’ nam 
had hardly been mentioned in this country; the second, by Edward 
in September, 1921. 

We apologize for including last month 4 Rich Woman, by Edith Sum 
mers Kelley. We are now informed that this poem had previously ap 
peared in The San Franciscan, and later in the Braithwaite anthology 
of 1929, under the title Greed. However, Miss Kelley writes that, al 
though she sent the poem to The San Franciscan, she was never informe 
of its use in either publication. 
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Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, a native of Boston, has lived abroad, chiefly 
in England, since 1919, and now makes his home on a hillside above 
Locarno, Switzerland. He has published three books of verse, the latest 
being Hard Sayings (Dodd Mead & Co. 1925), also books of prose; and 
he has edited the well-known annuals, Best Short Stories of recent years. 

Henriette de Saussure Blanding (Mrs. ae S. Goodrich) of 
Saratoga, Cal., has published poems in Harper’s and other magazines. 

Miss May Sarton, of New York, who is still under age, is a student in 
Eva Le Gallienne’s Repertory Theatre. She is a daughter of the dis- 
tinguished sci rn in Ghent, of English 











st, George Sarton, and was 





I ephew of Edgar Lee Masters, is now living in 
New York and working for Time. 

Mr. F. ten Hoor, who was brought to this country from the Nether- 
lands as an infant, is now living near Grand Rapids, Mich., where he 
works as an appraisal engineer. 

Naomi Duff (Mrs. Edward A. Smith), of Bz ltimore, was a high-school 
pupil of Miss Reese and later enjoyed a scholarship at Johns Hopkins. 

Miss Josephir Johns yn lives i in Nor folk, Va.; Mr. Carl John Bostel- 
mann in Rutherford, N. J. 

The above poets all a 





ypear in Poetry for the first time. The following 


T 
I 
names are mor liar to our readers: 


Mr. Charles Olu: 


f Olsen, born in Denmark and now resident in Port- 








land, Oregon, has contributed to various magazines. 

Miss “ itharine D. Morse, of Boston, is the author of 4 Gate of Cedar 
Macmillan Co. 1922 

Mr. 





Peterson teaches in the University of Pittsburgh, 
s the long-bore rifle champion o aay rania. 
he long-t ifle cl fP on 





author of two DOOKS OF verse. 
Miss Jessica Powers was born in Mauston, Wis., where she still lives. 
Miss Florence S. Small is a teacher of English in a Philadelphia high 





school. Hele i Carus (Mrs. Gustav C.) is < it of Chicago. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VI 
Ash Wednesday, by T. S. Eliot. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Chelsea Rooming House, by Horace Gregory. Covici-Friede. 
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The Gates of the Compass, by Robert Hillyer. Viking Press. 

King’s Daughter, by V. Sackville-West. Doubleday Doran & Co. 

Stars Tonight: Verses New and Old for Boys and Girls, by Sara Teasdale. 
Macmillan Co. 

Poems for Children, by Walter de la Mare. Henry Holt & Co. 

Early Moon, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Songs Out of Egypt, by Clinton Scollard. Mosher Press 

Marionettes, by F. L. Lucas. Macmillan Co. 

Hidden Flame, by Bunichi Kagawa. Half Moon Press, Stanford, Cal. 

The One Unfaithfulness of Naoise, by Moirin A. Cheavasa. T 
Press, Dublin. 

The Mendicant of Love and Other Lyrics, by Mary St. Thomas. Talbot 
Press. 

Whistle of Day, by Ruth Evelyn Henderson. Bozart Press. 

Strange Splendor, by Ernest Hartsock. Bozart Press. 

Songs From a Southern Garden, by EliaW. Peattie. Priv. ptd., Tryon, N.C. 

Poems, by Compton P. Thorp. Privately ptd., San Francisco. 

Creation, by Clara Rauch Lyons. Scroll Press, Howe, Okla. 

The Brimming Cup, by Carlyle MacIntyre. Harry Ward Ritchie, 
Pasadena. 

Red Renaissance, by H. H. Lewis. B.C. Hagglund, Holt, Minn. 

Wishing on a Comet, by Louise Burton Laidlaw. Dodd, Mead 

After Supper Poems, by Paul S. Bliss. Privately ptd., S 

Freedom, Truth and Beauty, by Edward Doyle. Privately printed 
Washington Heights, N. Y. 

Ginevra, by Edward Doyle. Doyle & Co., New York. 
ANTHOLOGY AND A TRANSLATION: 

Saplings: Fifth Series 1930, Scholastic Pub. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Poems by Karl Kraus, trans. by Albert Bloch. Four Seas Co. 
PROSE: 

Wedding Day and Other Stories, by Kay Boyle. Jon. Cape & Har. Smit! 

The Talking Bird: an Aztec Story Book, by Idella Purnell and John M 
Weatherwax. Macmillan Co. 

A Newton Among Poets, by Carl Grabo. Univ. of N. Car. Press. 

On Poetry, by Andrew Smithberger and Camille Cole. Edwards Brothers, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Madman’s Drum; a Novel in Woodcuts, by Lynd Ward. Cape & Smith 
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“So have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
— Whitman 
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